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the remarkable rite of cursing recently directed against
M. Venizelos has not been simply invented by his enemies,
but that it is based on a tradition which has been handed
down from antiquity, though I am not able to cite any exact
parallel in ancient Greek literature. Euripides represents
the adulterer and murderer, Aegisthus, flushed with wine,
leaping on the grave of his victim and pelting it with stones,
but he does not say that the villain reinforced with curses
these expressions of his malignant hate.1 Perhaps a nearer
resemblance to the modern ecclesiastical comedy, in which
the Metropolitan of Athens took the principal part, may be
found in the treatment which Plato in his Laws recommended
should be meted out to the wretch who had murdered his
father or mother, his brother or sister, his son or daughter.
According to the philosopher, the criminal should be put
to death and his body cast out naked at a cross-road outside
of the city; then the magistrates should assemble, and each
of them should cast a stone at the head of the corpse in
order to purge the city from the pollution it had contracted
by so heinous a crime.2 Here, again, the writer says nothing
about any curses by which the throwing of stones may possibly
have been accompanied. But the context proves that, in
this part of his ideal legislation, Plato was less concerned
with the punishment of the criminal than with the purification
of the city, which was believed to have been defiled by his
act; it may be, therefore, that imprecations formed no part
of the ritual of purification contemplated by the philosopher.
Whether that was so or not, we may surmise that, in pre-
scribing this form of atonement for parricide, matricide,
and similar aggravated cases of murder, Plato had his eye
on certain expiatory rites which were either actually observed
in his time or traditionally reported to have been observed
by gods or men in former ages. For, with the growing
conservatism of age, Plato in the Laws clipped those wings
of his imagination which had borne him aloft in the Republic
into the blue. In his later work he took a lower flight, and
hovered much nearer to Greek earth and Greek usage than
when he had surveyed the whole world from the empyreal
heights of pure idealism. Now a ritual not unlike that which
1 Euripides, Electra> 326-328.              a Plato, Laws, ix. 12, p. 873 A-B.
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